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deduced, with probability enough, that the love
of Corinna did not occasion it: nay, he tells us
plainly, that his offence was that of error only,, not
of wickedness; and in the same paper of verses
also, that the cause was notoriously known at
Rome, though it be left so obscure to after ages."35"

But to leave conjectures on a subject so uncer-
tain,t and to write somewhat more authentic of
this poet. That he frequented the court of
Augustus, and was well received in it, is most un-
doubted : all his poems bear the character of a
court, and appear to be written, as the French
call it, cavaMrement: add to this, that the titles
of many of his elegies, and more of his letters in
his banishment, are addressed to persons well
known to us, even at this distance, to have been
considerable in that court

Nor was his acquaintance less with the famous
poets of his age, than with the noblemen and
ladies. He tells you himself, in a particular
account of his own life, that Macer, Horace,
Tibullus,J Propertius, and many others of them,
were his familiar friends, and that some of them
communicated their writings to him ; but that he
had only seen Virgil.

If the imitation of nature be the business of a

* Causa rnece cunctis nimium quoque nota ruince,
Indzcio non est testificanda meo,

fThis curious and obscure subject is minutely investigated
by Bayle, who quotes and confutes the various opinions of the
learned concerning this point of secret history, and concludes.,
like Dryden., by leaving it very much where he found it.
Were I to hazard a conjecture, I should rather think, with
our poet,, Ovid had made some imprudent, and perhaps for-
tuitous, discovery relating to Li via.

J Dryden speaks inaccurately,, from a general recollection
of the passage; for Ovid says distinctly, that the Fates did